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MR BULLION’S REVENGE 

Ir didicisse fideliter artes really emollit mores, it 
would appear that the bank-clerks of the metro- 
polis, as a class, though certainly not without 
many exceptions, have had that part of their 
education strangely neglected. Perhaps, as the 
possession of much money rather puffeth up than 
conduceth to humility, it may be from some effect 
of the mere handling of gold and silver that 
courteous manners are so often wanting in this 
body of public servants. However it be, every 
one must have remarked how difficult it is to get 
a civil answer to a question, or an answer at all, 
across a banker’s counter; how even the unpro- 
tected female is so rarely able to win from them a 
smile or a bow. Let it not be urged that the 
gentlemen whose mission it is to count bank- 
notes with a wet finger, or shovel out sovereigns 
by the half-hundred, cannot behave better if they 
would, since, if any customer enters who is known 
to have a heavy balance in his favour, and who 
desires to see the manager in his private room, 
their civility becomes as remarkable as was their 
previous indifference. 

Of course, there are some circumstances to be 
adduced in mitigation: a mistake in their accounts 
is of more importance than it would be in those 
of other trades, and their attention is therefore 
more closely demanded ; they have always, too, 
to be on their guard against deception. Still, a 
respectable majority of those who enter the swing- 
doors of such establishments are neither Thieves 
nor Forgers; they have the right, accorded by 
the Law itself, to be considered innocent unless 
proved otherwise; and the air of mingled sus- 
picion and insolence with which they are too 
often regarded by the money-changers, is therefore 
quite indefensible. I daresay these spruce and 
dapper officials have not seldom very stupid people 
to deal with ; but even with these, they should 
have patience ; while it should be remembered, 
that a knowledge of the latest rate of discount 
does not exhaust the fountains of human intelli- 
gence, and that they may perhaps be treating as 


lp, 


an ignoramus one who, upon all other subjects, 
is infinitely better informed than themselves. 
Indeed, it is rather the trustful habit of persons of 
learning and genius to put themselves in the hands 
of their lawyers, doctors, and men of business, 
imagining, with touching simplicity, that those 
who have wholly applied themselves to a single 
branch of study are likely to have mastered it; 
and these, therefore, are often the least informed 
about such matters as bankers have to do with, 
and therein especially subject themselves to the 
slights of the gentry whom I have in my mind. 
It is a very flimsy defence to urge in favour of 
any class of people, that they have no time for 
civility, since railway guards are well known to be 
the politest of men; and, moreover, the rudeness 
of bank-clerks is often a loss of time, since they 
have to explain to ladies the meaning of their 
barbarous slang of Long or Short? or How’ll you 
have it? after all. 

It is at the Bank of England, I think, that 
these uncivilised habits culminate ; so that upon 
dividend-day you might almost imagine, if ignorant 
of the meaning of City terms, that all the Bears 
of the Stock Exchange had been sworn in for 
the purpose of transacting the business of the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street upon that parti- 
cular occasion. I don’t know how the appointment 
of a bank-clerk is obtained, but I strongly recom- 
mend, if there be any intellectual ordeal in the 
shape of examination, that it should for the future 
comprehend the primary elements of good-manners, 
including, at least, the respect due to age and sex. 
These opinions I was stating at some length to my 
friend, Mr Bullion, late of Lombard Street, while 
staying at his pleasant country-house in Somerset- 
shire, and, very much to my surprise, he endorsed 
them with great readiness. I thought that, having 
been a banker himself, and from what I knew. 
of him besides, he would defend his cloth @ 
Toutrance; but far from doing so, he favoured me 
with a personal experience of his own in confirma- 
tion of what I had been saying. 

‘It is very true,’ said he, ‘that a stranger often 
meets with great rudeness in City banks. The 
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clerks are too apt to imagine that everybody is by 
profession a man of business who happens to have 
any dealings with them ; they will let him stand 
for half an hour without telling him which desk to 
apply to; and, even when addressed, they will 
scarcely vouchsafe him an answer. But the clerks 
in other banking establishments are quite polished 
gentlemen compared with some with whom I have 
myself had dealings in the Bank of England. No 
worrying by stupid people can excuse such con- 
temptuous indifference for the difficulties of others, 
or snappish replies to genuine inquiries as I have 
witnessed there. But worst of all is conduct 
of this kind when the bank-clerk does not even 
possess the trumpery knowledge which begets 
his impertinence. The other day, I went up to 
town to get my dividends. The clerk at whose 
desk I made my application tendered me the proper 
document, as usual, but added, as he did so: 
“ Well, is this all you want ?” 

“Yes; thank you,” said I; for I have been 
always a civil-spoken person, I hope, whether as 
clerk or partner. 

“Much you know about your own affairs,” 
rejoined the official gruffly. “You’ve got last 
year’s dividends to draw.” 

“No,” said I; “ you are mistaken there.” 

“Am 1?” returned he, contemptuously. “ And 
there’s the year before that, too, you wiseacre. 
What is the good of a fellow like you pretending 
to do business !” 

‘He tossed me over the other papers, and I filled 
them up as usual. I was perfectly well aware 
that the man was wrong; but the combination of 
insolence and ignorance in him tickled my fancy. 

“ Well,” said I humbly, “ I suppose these are all 
that I am to have, at all events ?” 

“Well, then, you suppose wrong,” sneered the 
dividend-clerk. “Go over to that gentleman at 
yonder desk, and tell him what has happened here, 
and ask him whether he has got anything for you. 
Why, you’re a mere baby.” 

*I thought to myself: “If you were in the house 
of Bullion & Co., my young friend, I’d read you 
a lesson about politeness to your master’s customers, 
that you wouldn’t forget in a hurry ;” but I did as 
I was told without reply. 

‘The dividend-clerk to whom I was referred 
regarded me as though I had been a black-beetle. 
“What’s the use of people of your sort coming to 
a place like this?” asked he. “You're from the 
country, I suppose ?—Ah, I thought so. Why 
don’t you get a lawyer to do your business for you, 
and not take up our time in this ridiculous 
manner? Why, you’ve got five years’ dividends 
to receive; you know no more about your own 
property than an Ojibbeway.” 

“T don’t think I have any back-dividends to 
receive at all,” said I; “but when I get home, I'll 
look at my banker’s book.” 

“ Banker's book !” repeated the official sardonic- 
ally ; “you should buy a horn-book first, and 
study your A BC.” 


‘To make a long story short, I went back to my 
hotel with a great deal of money thrust upon me 
by these good gentlemen of the Bank of England, 
to which I had no more right than you have; 
and having referred to my banker's book, just 
for form’s sake, although I was quite sure of the 
fact, I wrote to one of the principal officials in 
Threadneedle Street to let him know what had 
happened. 

‘Conceive my indignation, sir, at receiving a reply 
couched in the most insolent terms, and directing 
me to repair to the Bank at a certain hour the next 
day to refund those monies “of which I had 
improperly possessed myself.” 

‘I don’t think that I was ever made so angry 
before in all my life. I wrote back a reply which 
I flatter myself the principal official was not in the 
habit of receiving. I let him know who I was, and I 
also favoured him with my opinion of the manner in 
which business matters were conducted at his little 
establishment. I concluded by stating that, so far 
from repairing to the Bank myself, I should require 
any person concerned in rectifying the stupid 
mistake of his subordinates to be at my hotel the 
succeeding day, between the hours of one and two, 
when I should be at lunch; but at no other time 
would I receive them. 

‘Accordingly, the two Bank-clerks, with a cab 
full of dividend-books, came to see me lunch, 
and hear my lecture upon politeness and accuracy ; 
and I hope it did them good” 

These remarks of Mr Bullion were made some 
years ago; but partly from the fact that his obser- 
vations are always delivered with great aplomb, 
as though he were dropping gold, and partly from 
the unusual circumstance that we happened to 
agree with one another upon the matter in question, 
I had not forgotten the particulars of the adventure 
above described, when I met my friend the other 
day in the Poultry. 

‘Well, my dear sir, said I, ‘I trust that the 
Bank of England has been putting no slight upon 
you lately.’ 

‘I have not given them the opportunity, sir, 
since that dividend-day, returned Mr Bullion, 
purpling with indignation at the mere reminis- 
cence ; ‘but I daresay they are as ignorant of their 
business as ever. Well; we’re close by the place ; 
let us try” 

*Try what?’ asked I aghast. ‘You have got no 
dividends to draw. 

‘No, but I’ve got a five-pound note to get 
changed’ Mr Bullion pulled out a roll of them 
that made my mouth water as a hungry man’s 
might at another sort of roll. ‘I daresay they'll 
make some stupid objection. Come along.” I could 
not surmise what was about to happen; but I 
confess I was greatly gratified at being associated 
with the great Bullion upon such an enterprise ; 
just as one might feel honoured in being appointed 
second (or still more, to hold the stakes) in an 
encounter between my Lord Overstone and Baron 
Rothschild. 
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We entered the great Temple of Mammon, and 
Mr Bullion tendered his five-pound note at the 
mahogany altar. : 

The — flamen gave it one searching 
scrutiny, and shovelled out the five sovereigns 
upon the counter. 

‘I suppose that note is a good one, observed Mr 
of his practised fi th 

ith a swift sweep i i ngers, the 
clerk regained possession of the gold, and regarded 
us with mingled aversion and dismay. 

‘What do you mean ?’ said he, re-examining the 
note, and this time with elaborate care. 

‘I suppose it is a good one, repeated Mr 
Bullion. 

‘Well, I don’t see anything the matter with it ; 
but you must put your name on the back,’ 

*O dear, no, returned my friend decisively; ‘I 
should not think of doing that. Why, how do you 
know I can write ?’ 

‘Ah, you can write well enough,’ said the clerk 
impatiently. ‘Come, none of your tricks. If you 
don’t put your name upon it, you shall not have 

our ? 
eM name és upon it, returned Mr Bullion 


ely. 
er don't see it, replied the clerk, holding the 
note up to the light. ‘I can see nothing on the 
back at all.’ 

‘It’s on the front, my good friend: Or Bearer. 
My name’s Bearer, so far as you are concerned. I 
shall write nothing else upon that note’ 
aoe you won't get your change,’ rejoined the 

c 

‘Very good, my friend, returned Mr Bullion, 
taking out his huge gold watch, and placing it upon 
the counter. ‘I give you ten minutes to make up 
your mind upon that point. If I do not receive 
my money by sixteen minutes after = — 

ring my action against your employers, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
They will have to shew cause why they shall not 
be declared bankrupts. I again tender you this 
note, issued by them. Do you intend to refuse 
le of di and impassivi 
e spectacle etermination impassivi 
afforded by Mr Bullion might have moved an 
minds than that of the unfortunate Bank-clerk. 
He murmured something about consulting the 
head of his department, and disappeared within 
the interior of the building. We remained the 
centre of an admiring commercial crowd, the 
majority of whom, I believe, imagined us to be a 
couple of audacious swindlers. At eleven minutes 
after two, Mr Bullion addressed a neighbouring 

* You tter inform your fellow-clerk, young 
man, that half the time of grace allowed mes to 
his aighess, the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, has now elapsed. In five minutes, 
it will be too late for them to meet this their just 


t. 

at these awful words, the second clerk dived into 
the same back premises to which the first had 
already betaken himself. At 2.15, to a second, the 
latter returned, with the note in his hand, and very 
red in the face. He shovelled out the five sove- 
reigns with rather unnecessary vehemence, but 
without one word of comment. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr Bullion courteously. ‘I 
thought you would not require my signature. If 


land. | animals are to be seen. The silk-weavers in the 


ever I — a book about the duties and beha- 
viour of bank-clerks, dedicated to the proprietors of 
this respectable establishment, I’ll send you a 
presentation copy.’ 


METROPOLITAN ZOOLOGY. 


Amone the many curious phases which the daily 
existence of the great world of London exhibits, 
there is one special characteristic which does not 
seem hitherto to have received its due share of 
attention—we refer to the vast development of 
animal life which, under so many ramifications 
and peculiarities, is diffused throughout the metro- 
polis. The number of dogs and cats alone which 
are kept would constitute a formidable array of 
figures, were it possible to be ascertained. As 
s the former of these quadrupeds, it is 
robable that the returns made to the officers of 
rt of the canine population; whilst with respect 
to cats, the difficulty of obtaining statistics is 
increased tenfold. Without taking private dwell- 
ings into consideration, what a vast aggregate of 
feline is maintained in the large breweries, stores, 
and warehouses, where, were it not for their 
ence, inestimable damage would be occasioned 
d densely led quarters 
n the poorer and more | 
of number of cats int astonish- 
ingly large. In some districts, every family, the 
accommodation for which very frequently eon- 
sists of only one a ent, owns its gri i 
and even two or three of them, to say nothing 
of other pets. However one ma to 
regard this practice as unwholesome and un- 
pleasant, a much sadder feeling is eee in 
visiting those districts in London, such as Spital- 
fields and Bethnal Green, where, from the poverty 
and destitution prevalent, scarcely any domestic 


former locality used to be famed for their love of 
animals and flowers, but these humanising influ- 
ences have for some = past been rapidly disap- 
pearing beneath the blighting effects of poverty. 
In many apartments in London, each occupi 
by an entire family, a variety of animals will o 
be found, including, besides the children and 
singing-birds, a cat with possibly a litter of 
kittens, a dog, and several rabbits. In one room, 
the writer found a ‘happy family,’ consisting, in 
addition to the human occupants, of a numerous 
assemblage of linnets and bullfinches, three cats, 
a dog, a guinea-pig, and even a snake, which one 
of the boys had just caught in the Hornsea Woods. 
It is more especially in the early morning in 
spring and summer that the wanderer through the 
streets may best form an idea of the extent to 
which the practice of keeping singing-birds and 
ultry prevails in particular districts of London. 
ere, amid the closely-built and pent-up houses, 
in warm, sunny weather, may be heard the 
warblings of thousands of larks, blackbirds, 
thrushes, and others; whilst from back-yards, 
from areas, and even from cellars, come the crow- 
ing of cocks, and other noises proper to the farm- 
_. In the very densest and poorest quarters of 
mdon, in the most dingy streets, there may be 
seen poultry, including ducks and geese, the two 
last of which, in the hot summer days, look truly 
miserable objects. In parts of Islington, however, 
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and elsewhere, better accommodation, in the sha 
of yards of considerable extent, is provided for 
these bipeds. Many of the enclosures are hidden 


from the general view by blocks of houses, but | home—h 


they frequently boast of tall and spreading trees, 
cma of bygone days, when the surrounding 
was still open country. They are likewise 
vided with duck-ponds, supplied by the 
~~ yet exist in parts of Islington 
and Penton Ducks, geese, and other po ny 
are here reared in considerable numbers, and wi 
tolerable success; but they are rather noisy 
yo particularly at break of day. 
one of the streets of an 
important street, yet containing a few ouses— 
on writer has of observing a flock 
of poultry, eight hens and a cock, which every day 
wander about, exactly as they might do in a farm- 
yard. One evening, Passing through the street, he 
saw a single hen suddenly vanish, as it were, into 
the bosom of the earth, and on coming up to the 
spot, he found it was the last of the flock which 
had that moment dropped through an aperture in 
@ grating which covered a small area in front of 
the house. Here, a common hen-ladder —y 
to the area explained how this little herd o 
poultry was kept; namely, in a cellar under the 
carriage-way, whence, of course, the cock is heard 
oy his De Profundis at all the proper morning 


urs. 

Pigeons form an important department of the 
natural history of the metropolis. Among the 
architectural decorations of the British Museum, 
in the neighbourhood of the Guildhall, the Custom- 
house, and other _ buildings, there may be 
seen large flocks of these birds in a semi-wild state. 
As regards the trade of pigeon-fancying, it flourishes 
yineeely in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green, in Marylebone, St Pancras, 

rtions of the Borough, and the back slums of 

Lane. There, at the dormer-windows, on 
the steep and dangerous roofs of houses, and in 
other lofty and strange positions, the pigeon- 
fancier may be seen ne the flight of his 
= as they wheel around the point of observation. 
metimes he is regarding them in silent admira- 
tion, absorbed in the calm enjoyment of a pipe of 
tobacco; at others, he is waving energetically a 
long wand with a pendent streamer of coloured 
cloth or ribbon, and with shrill whistles and 
shouts, urges the birds to a more rapid or extensive 
flight. Occasionally, at adjoining dormer-windows, 
rival or friendly fanciers are to be seen watchi 
—pnene of matters with critical attention, an 
whilst noticing the peculiar movements of the 
swiftest pigeons, are endeavouring to form a con- 
clusion as to whether Bill Jones’s lot will be able 
to ‘fly’ the coming race with Sam Wright’s. 
Pigeon-racing is a matter of much moment and 
anxious speculation to this fraternity, who devote 
a considerable amount of time to training the birds 
for contests, on which from five to ten pounds, and 
even more, are sometimes staked, and in connection 
with which a large amount of betting takes place. 
For this tied the most promising pigeons are 
selected, these, after having been made to fly 
as far as possible around the attic-window, are 
taken in various directions to short distances in the 
neighbourhood, and there set at liberty. When 
this has been practised for a sufficient period, and 
the bird has successfully evaded the temptations 


and blandishments of stranger pi _———- 
clear traps and other whi 
t strays, and returning quickly to his proper 
e is carried to further di com In 
numerous places in the environs of London, such 
as Ham Heath, Hackney Marshes, Greenwich 
Park, the pigeon-trainers may be seen with 
ight, and, if possible, taking note of the time of 
departure of each—some one being meantime 
intrusted with the duty of chronicling the arrival 
of the bird at its native roof. As the training 
—_ the homeward flight is taken from Barnet, 
ydon, Richmond, and similar distant localities ; 
and it is by no means uncommon to see men 
dressed in velveteen coats, skin caps, and ‘ Ki 
men’ neckerchiefs of bright-coloured silk, hanging 
about the railway trains which are ready to start, 
and ogee | carefully the physiognomy of the 
various travellers. Having pitched on some coun- 
tenance which seems to indicate a kindly feeling 
towards man and beast, the wearer of the habili- 
ments just described will approach, and with a 
suitable frontal reverence, say to the good-natured 
looking individual in question : ‘Sir, may I ask a 
favour of you ?’ and then producing, in a confiden- 
tial manner, one or two pigeons, he asks the pas- 
if he will be so kind as take charge of the 
birds, and fly them when the train stops at Harrow 
ed by ld and intelligen 
e are inform an old and intelligent 
inhabitant of North London, that as recently as 
the close of the last century, it was no unusual 
sight to see, not far from the New River Head, the 
stately heron fishing in the stream beneath the 
willows, which bent their drooping branches down 
to the water. Within the last twenty-five years, 
the writer has seen this soli bird winging its 
flight across the south of Islington and Penton- 
ille, being most probably on its way to Surrey 
from the kney Marshes, or some quiet stream 
or pool in Hertfordshire. To the present day, 
companies of rooks may occasionally be seen 
on the wing in the same quarter of the town. In 
the old times, there were several famous ‘ rookeries’ 
in and around the metropolis, but nothing now 
remains of them beyond the name, _— to some 
miserable tenements, where vice and poverty reign 
paramount. It is not long, however, since a 
colony of rooks reared their young ones amo 
the trees which skirt the Euston near the 
house which was formerly occupied by the Duke 
of Brunswick. Tame rooks are occasionally met 
with in London, and so also are jackdaws and 
ies; whilst in some of the breweries and 
ddll>sanie, ravens may be seen as amusing and 
knowing as Barnaby ae Grip. 

That pert and familiar bird, the sparrow, abounds 
in every part of the metropolis, not only in the 
suburbs, but in the very heart of the city. The 
swallows, however, have now left the crowd, 
though, within a comparatively recent period, the 
writer remembers to have seen flocks of these 
birds eee in spring and autumn in the 
fields lying een Camden Town and Somers 
Town, not far from old St Pancras’ Church. On 
being driven by encroaching bricks and mortar 
from this place of assem , the swallows 


retreated to the banks of the mt’s Canal at 
Islington ; and from the latter point, they have 
gradually moved countrywards, in search of the 
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In the course of our rambles through London, 
we have encountered some pet animals, which 
seemed strangely out of place. In Gray’s Inn 
Lane, not far from the Inn, there was a sheep kept 
fora longtime. It wore a ragged smoke-tinted coat ; 
and being a friendly and sociable sheep, it adapted 
itself readily to town-life, and was in the habit of 
calling upon the neighbours, from whom it would 
receive vegetables, apples, bread and butter, and 
other edibles. In the mews and stable-yards, goats 
are common ; and, we regret to say, that, in defiance 
of law, and to the detriment of health, pigs of 
various ages and sizes are still to be found in some 


laces. 
. One of the curiosities of metropolitan zoology is 
no longer to be found in London streets—the once 
familiar bear, along with the camel, the dromedary, 
and other animals brought by wandering Italians. 
Even monkeys have become scarce, and for them, 
as well as the other quadrupeds just mentioned, 
we must look in the Zoological Gardens in the 


— Park. 
edgehogs and owls are kept not only as pets, 
but also because they are believed to be useful in 
destroying mice and vermin. We have often heard 
of owls roosting in the belfries and towers of London 
churches, but there appears to be no recent evidence 
of this fact. There cannot, however, be any doubt 
that bats—some of them of large size—are still 
1 in the dark recesses of the forest of wood- 
work which composes the dome of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. It was a curious spectacle, during the 
ions for the funeral of the Duke of 
ellington, to see several of these weird creatures, 
men, fluttering wildly about in their ane zig- 
zag flight, now through the haz — in the 
daytime, and again at night amid the blaze of gas- 
jets. 


I have been informed that an eminent naturalist, 
whose official duty caused him to live in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, once thought it might be a serviceable 
as well as curious study for his children, who daily 
wandered in the enclosed area with their nurse- 
maid, if he were to draw up for their use a short 
gna account of the animals which lived there. 

is mind dwelt on butterflies, singing-birds, and a 
few others, and he thought the task could not be a 
very onerous one. But when he walked into the 
area, and examined the actual Fauna, he found it 
so extensive and so multifarious—in short, there 
was such a prodigious variety of creatures harboured 
in that bit of a, he abandoned the 
proposed task in despair. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
XVIIL—THE PRINCIPAL IN HIS STUDY. 


For an undergraduate son of Alma Mater to 
absent himself for two nights and two days without 
her leave, is a very serious offence ; nor is it to be 
by any means mitigated by the statement that the 
offender has only gone a-courting. The passion of 
love is strictly forbidden by university statute ; 
the only legitimate channel for its expression being 


available to classical men. Every tutor is vowed 
to celibacy ; every dean is a priest of Vesta, and if 
he ever ventures to marry, is immediately buried 
alive—in some country living. The heads of 
colleges, it is true, are Benedicts ; but they rarely 
wed until they have reached their grand climacteric, 
and are only permitted to do so as a caution. It 
was supposed by the royal and benevolent founders 
that such persons would be the very last to 
sympathise with youthful slaves of the softer 
passion, and that they would chastise them severely 
from the genuine conviction that such chastise- 
ment would be for their own good. 

Mr Frederick Galton did not expect much 
sympathy from the venerable chief of Minim Hall, 
with the feelings that had prompted his unlicensed 
expedition, and when the porter told him upon his 
arrival in college that his presence was required at 
the Lodge without delay, he knew that the inter- 
view would be the reverse of agreeable. 

‘I hope you will come to no grief, sir,’ said the 
official, touching his cap; ‘but the Principal is 
exceedingly vexed. He sent a special messen 
to your people yesterday, and your uncle, Mr 
Morrit—and well I know him, and a thorough 
gentleman he is—came to the Lodge last nig! 
and has only left it a couple of hours ago. 

‘ Ah, indeed,’ replied erick thoughtfully ; ‘I 
am glad you told me this, John,’ 

‘I thought it was right you should know, sir ; 
and don’t you be too downcast, Mr Galton, no 
matter what rigs you may have been running: the 
Principal will never expel you, I am right sure 
of that, for let alone what a friend he is of 
your uncle’s, I never saw him take to any young 
gentleman as he has taken to you. You'll prob- 
ably be convened—that’s all.’ 

—_ what’s that, John?’ inquired Frederick 
smiling, 

‘Why, you are politely invited to the Senate- 
house, and the vice-chancellor sits in a big chair, 
and gives you a bit of his mind, by way of a kee 
sake, Only, if you are too early for him, sir, don’t 
sit in the big chair yourself, as Mr Careless of 
our Hall did when he was convened, because it’s 
considered a liberty’ 

The porter rubbed his hands with excessive 
enjoyment at this reminiscence of undergraduate 
audacity ; but Mr Galton was not so pleased. He 
was thinking how extremely unpleasant it would 
be to have to listen to the vice-chancellor’s remarks 
upon his visit to Oldborough, delivered from a 
chair of state in the Senate-house. Fig degen expel 
him if they chose—it would only inning 
his literary life a year or two earlier—but convene 
him they should not. What other obsolete and 
curious punishments the authorities might use, he 
did not know; but he should weigh them well 
before submitting to them. Milton, it is true, was 
said to have been whipped at the buttery-hatch of 
his college ; but that had had no such future 
before him as was promised to Frederick ; the Pater- 
noster Porcupine had not been started, and if it had 
been, the author of Paradise Lost could never have 
made his living by the periodicals. In this heroic 
frame of mind, our truant sought the Lodge, which 
he had never visited hitherto save as a friendly 


the construction of Greek sapphics, an outlet only 


est. He was immediately ushered into Dr 
study. 
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The Principal was seated at his desk, and waved 
the yo man to a seat at the further end of the 
room without rising. He looked very grave, and a 
little pompous, yet there was sorrow in the looks 
of the learned man, and in his tones also. 

‘I am very grieved, Mr Galton—I regret exceed- 
ingly that your father’s son should have behaved 
or have done. I do not hesitate to say that I 

begun to entertain for you an unusual regard. 
I have not been so concerned about an offender in 
statu pupillari for many years. But also, sir, I have 
searcely ever before had to take cognizance of so 
= an offence. The absenting yourself without 
eave from any authority of the college for three- 
and-forty hours—it is monstrous, it is unexampled. 
I must do my duty, sir; I must not suffer con- 
siderations of private friendship to weigh with me 
one feather. 

‘Iam sure, sir, that you will only do what is 
right,’ observed Frederick quietly. He had a 
genuine liking for Dr Hermann, and was pre- 
pared to be as submissive—in behaviour at least—as 
possible, since he knew that that sort of incense 
Se Principal of Minim 


* Now look you here,’ continued the doctor, mol- 
lified by the young man’s tone and air. ‘I do not 
ask where you have been, or what you have been 
doing, because there is no necessity for such a 

uestion. I know as well as if I been told 
(Frederic bit his lips to prevent a — that you 
e been beguiled by some designing female. I 
am right, you see. What! I am not right? Do 
= mean to say that you did not leave Minim 
the night before last in order to visit some— 
some young person of the opposite sex ?’ 

*I do not deny that, sir, replied Frederick ; ‘ but 
I deny that she is a designing female. In the note 
I left behind me, addressed to yourself, I said I 
would explain all to you on my return, without 
reserve.’ 

‘Hush ! hold your tongue; be quiet !’ whispered 
the doctor ; then raising his voice, he added: ‘ And 
you found your father well, did you? I am glad 
to hear it.—There ’s somebody at the door, I think. 
Come in.’ 

The door opened just sufficient to admit 
the thin face of Mrs Hermann. ‘I did not know 
you were engaged,’ she said : ‘you have somebody 
with Bee, have you not ?’ 

‘Mr Galton is here,’ answered the doctor drily. 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Euphemia, putting te 
head in a little way, and surveying Frederick 
as sightseers look at murderers in jail before 
conviction. 

‘Don’t rise ; pray, don’t rise. We thought we 
should ae see you back again, What a very 

ingular thing !’ 

‘Madam,’ observed the doctor gravely, ‘I must 
beg of you to retire. We are talking upon matters 
of a private nature.’ 

‘I wouldn’t interrupt you for the world,’ replied 
the lady earnestly, her eyes reiterating their first 
inquiry, We wonder what this young gentleman can 
— inal? at. ‘I hope there is nothing serious, 

rinci 
— at all, madam. Please to close the 


Euphemia obeyed; but not until the rustle of 
her silk-gown died away in th e did the 


e 
doctor resume the conversation. ‘ Your letter, said 


he, ‘fell by mistake into my wife’s hands. Having 
seen so much more of you than is customary in the 
case of our other young men, she is naturally inter- 
ested: it is most important, however, the 
nature of your offence should not transpire. The 
shock to a person of Mrs Hermann’s sensitiveness 
would—— Dear me, a designing female of inferior 
condition—and, goodness gracious, what a child ! 
Why, do _ know, young sir, that I did not marry, 
myself—I did not dream of marrying—until I was 
old enough to be your grandfather ?’ 

Frederick was perfectly aware of this fact, but 
his features expressed the amount of astonishment 
that seemed to be demanded. 

‘I fell in love when I was a boy like you, of 
course, and I scrambled out of it again, not without 
some trouble-—But to leave Minim Hall without 

rmission, for two days and nights, on account of 

ing in love!’ The doctor’s breath was fairly 
taken away by the contemplation of this enormity, 
notwithstanding that it had presented itself upon 
one or two occasions before. * Why, do you know, 
Mr Frederick Galton, that youths have been 
expelled from college for less crimes ?” 

‘I have committed no crime, Dr Hermann,’ quoth 
Frederick boldly ; ‘although my uncle has, doubt- 
less, placed my conduct before you in its worst 
light. I have simply made up my mind to marry 
a certain young lady. 

‘Young lady?’ exclaimed the Principal, arching 

woman, then, sir, 
responded the young man with flashing 
all events, she will be my wife.’ 

* But if you are ed?’ observed the doctor 

tentatively, for he had begun to lose faith as 


respected this icular case in the very strongest 
medicines to be found in the university chest~ 
‘what would you do then ?’ 


‘In all probability, I should marry her at once,’ 
replied the undaunted undergraduate. 

‘This is dreadful!’ exclaimed the Principal soli- 
—— ‘This is worse than anything I ever 
heard of! The poor dear boy has lost his wits, and 
is simply mad to get married, that is all—Now, 
listen to me, Galton, and remember who I am?’ 

‘I remember perfectly well, sir, said Frederick 
smiling. ‘The Principal of my college, and a 
gentleman who has been very kind to me,’ 

‘And who wishes to be kinder still) replied the 
doctor in a tone of genuine pity; ‘pray, believe 
that and more, or you will think I have no right 
to tell you what I am about to tell. I have no son 
of my own, as you know, Frederick Galton ; and I 
protest my heart yearns towards you as though I 
were your father. My friend Morrit’s. relation- 
ship made me take some interest in you at the 
first, but I soon got to like you on your own 
account. Everybody likes you, lad. Ido not say 
it to flatter you, but onl use it is the truth. 
You are a favourite with women and with men. 
Euphemia has taken a great fancy to you, which is 
not usual with her, I assure you; very far from it. 
Miss de Lernay—you may well blush—has some- 
thing more than a fancy for you, unless I am much 
deceived. Her father, an admirable judge of 
human nature, speaks of you with enthusiasm. As 
you advance in Life, you will make a multitude of 
friends useful to you, and conducive to your hap- 


iness in every way ; but b —— a low mar- 
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outset. You will see, too, many, many persons of 
the other sex, who might have made a far better 
wife than she with whom are now infatuated, 
and would have been willing to have become so. 
Your circle of female acquaintance has hitherto 
been ridiculously narrow. Beware lest hereafter 
you shall ee invidious comparisons 
when it is too late. ve you ever compared, for 
instance, this young person you have in your mind 
with Eugenie de Lernay ?” 

The unexpectedness of this inquiry would per- 
haps have been sufficient of itself to heighten 
Frederick’s colour, but not, as the doctor rightly 
concluded, to turn him scarlet. ‘I love a simple 
village maiden, who loves me in return, sir,’ 
returned Frederick simply, after a little pause. 
‘She is above me in many things—in purity, in 
unselfishness, in goodness of all kinds ; and is 
beneath me in nothing in which I am not also at 
least as inferior to Miss de Lernay. I answer your 
question, but I feel that I have no right to speak 
of that young lady in this way? 

* Being a high-born damsel,’ remarked the doctor, 
‘a lady of exquisite and and the 
daughter of one who has been the ornament of 
courts, and has a right to look higher for an alliance 
for her than to the son of a village doctor. Some 
notion of this kind has probably crossed your mind, 
although never seriously, your affections being 
otherwise 4 

‘ Well, really, sir, it seems absurd to give expres- 
sion to such folly, but my imagination is not always 
under my control, and I confess that such an idea 
may have once or twice occurred to me, to my 


e. 

‘Exactly, replied the doctor coolly ; ‘and I 
don’t wonder, either. Then he rose from his 
chair, opened the door, and looked into the passage, 
to be sure there were no listeners, locked it, and 
then resumed his seat with the gravest air. ‘I am 
going to tell you, Frederick Galton, a certain secret 
which involves the honour of a noble family, but 
the telling of which will also, I believe, conduce to 
its It is a 
terrible story, 0 true in e icular, 
and I know that it will be as safe pay d rere 
as in my own ; nay, safer ; for it is impossible that 
you can have the same reason as now presses upon 
me to divulge it to another.’ 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE LOST SISTER. 


*I am not a good story-teller, like Monsieur de 

; commenced Dr Hermann, smiling sadly, 

‘and I dare say I shall have now and then to 
tefer to these faded leaves.’ He drew out from 
his desk a little packet of ancient letters, written 
in a female hand, and opened them reverently, 
one by one. ‘These are from my only sister, 
Emmeline, now with God, who despatched them 
to me from the very house where the circumstance 
Iam about to relate took place, and at the very 
time of its occurrence. The date is some years ago, 
the locality is the south of France, and the dramatis 
one are chiefly a certain Count Lamotte and 
his two daughters. My sister, who was of a very 
independent spirit "—here the doctor sighed—‘ was 
governess to the yo r of the chil Julie, 
and companion to the elder, ite. She pre- 
ferred to earn her own living in that manner— 
although Heaven knows there would always have 


been a home for her with me—and to do so abroad 
rather than at home. Count Lamotte was far from 
rich, nor was he liked by my sister ; but smallness 
of salary and some other disagreeables were more 
than atoned for, in her eyes, by the friendship of 
Marguerite Lamotte. Emmeline was older than 
this girl by twenty years, old enough to be her 
mother, and as a mother she doted on her. It is 
hard to judge of beauty by description, but the 
loveliness of Marguerite must have been something 
greatly beyond the common. Fairer far, be sure, 
than the siren who is now beckoning you to ship- 
wreck, ere you have left the very shore of life; 
fairer than Eugenie de Lernay, for my sister knew 
her, and has told me so ; fairest, indeed, as it would 
seem, of womankind. They lived in a small 
country-house, aj from society, for the count 
had mingled with the best, in more prosperous 
times, and it did not suit his pride to associate 
with the little landowners about him. There was 
one immense chateau, indeed, in their neighbour- 
hood belonging to a great lord, but this was rarely 
occupied. Its master did not affect pastoral 
pleasures, and no tenant could be found rich 
— to pay the rent of so princely a residence, 
So the days in Lozere very quietly under 
the shadow of the Cevennes and by the banks of 
the growing Garonne, so that one would have 
thought that the — last spot in France for 
romance to visit would have been that apparently 
unambitious household. I say apparently, because 
its head was secretly for ever scheming and con- 
triving how to regain his place in the gay world, 
which he had lost through his own extravagances, 
and was often away from the family in Paris for 
many weeks. 

constant theme was the 
beauty of his daughter Marguerite—the Lily of 
Lozere, as the es called her ; and he 
was always regretting that he had not the money 
to bring her out in Paris, even for one season, in @ 
manner befitting her rank and lineage. The girl 
herself would rally him playfully about this, com- 
plaining that no royal personage had sought her in 
marriage ; but her father was very serious in his 
sorrow, and really looked upon her as a legitimate 
means of re-establishing the fortunes of his fallen 
house. They talk of these things in France in a 
more open manner than we do, Cag a perhaps, 
English fathers are not less selfish French 
ones. Moreover, you must not suppose that the 
count did not love his daughter; he adored her 
with an affection as genuine as his pride itself. 
Now, after my sister had resided with the Lamotte 
family nearly two years, and when Julie was about 
eleven years of age, and Marguerite nineteen, a 


event in the district : the Chateau 
orac, which I have mentioned as having remained 


so long without a tenant, was taken by a Monsieur 
Dubois. This gentleman must needs have 
ee great wealth to have hired so noble a 

in at all, but it was evident that he was a 
millionaire at least—a description of person less 
common in France than with us, and quite 
unknown in the simple district of Lozere—for, not 
content with the splendid furniture of the mansion, 
which was kept up in all respects as though its 
owner was resident, he entirely redecorated all the 
reception-rooms. This was the more wonderful, 
since it was understood that he had only taken the 
house upon a short lease, 
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‘Moreover, he did not seem anxious that the 
neighbours should admire his magnificence. A 
féte or two—when all the fountains so long sealed 
up were set a-playing, and the gardens glowed 
with the of rarer 
graced their parterres—did in elight the 
neighbours upon Monsieur Dubois’s first arrival. 
They wandered through the suites of elegant apart- 
ments, vainly endeavouring to price the costly 
furniture ; they were admitted as a favour to gaze 
in at the divan which their host had erected close 
to his own chamber ; and they were entertained 
with dishes the nature of which they could not 
guess at, but the taste whereof was ravishing to the 

But these joys were few and fleeting. 
reatly as the Lozere folks were impressed wit. 
Monsieur Dubois, the feeling was not reciprocal. 
He soon grew tired of their admiration, their 
dulness, their unsophisticated views of life, and 
shut himself up ‘in the Chateau Florac with his 
secretary and his Nubian servants. Yes, Monsieur 
Dubois’s personal attendants were two blacks of 
saturnine appearance, and a gentleman who was 
called his secretary, but who might have been 
termed his shadow. Wherever Monsieur Dubois 
moved, he moved; when he rode out, he accom- 

ied him half a horse’s head behind ; when he 

ve, he sat on his left hand ; when he whispered 
soft nothings to the Lozere ladies at his entertain- 
ments, the secre overheard them as certainly 
as the ears for which they were intended. 

‘This conduct did not seem to excite his master’s 
indignation in the least, however embarrassing it 
might sometimes be to the third party. He seemed 
to acquiesce in it as one of the disadvan of 
his own greatness. It was not becoming that a 
person of his rank and importance should ever be 
without some confidential attendant. Of Monsieur 
Dubois’s importance, if wealth can confer it, there 
could be no doubt; but as to his rank, there 
were infinite uncertainty and suggestion. He pro- 
fessed to be a French gentleman who had 
much of his time in the East, since its luxury 
suited him, and even its system of misrule. He 
avowed himself a despot, and openly advocated a 
form of government under which a rich man might 
behave pretty much as he pleased. Laws, he said, 
were excellent in their way, but only adapted for 
the lower orders. His behaviour, too, certainly 
gave the impression of a character born to be 
obeyed. Still, there were not wanting folks, and 

icularly after the fétes at the Chateau Florac 

been discontinued, who averred that its new 
tenant was a nouveau riche, and who affected to 
detect provincialisms in his speech. Certainly his 
French was not Parisian; but this his supporters 
ascribed to the fact of his long residence in foreign 
lands, and protested that, for their they 
thought such little peculiarities made him all the 
more distinguished. As for his being dark, and, 
indeed, almost fe tener who that had so 
long experienced the burning suns of Egypt would 
not have suffered in his complexion? He had 
spent much time in dilettante examinations of the 


ids, and explorations of Libyan burying- 
that period a much more ex 
rare pursuit than at present; and what wonder 
was it if he had himself grown just a little like 
the mummies which he had exhumed! Several 
apartments in the Chateau Florac were dedicated 
to these spoils of the ancient dead. The painted 


boxes, with hierogl on 
which their owner could read like letterpress ; rs 
Egyptian deities, which crowded his shelves, with 
some dread history attached to each ; the garlands 
of amaranth and the palm rods placed in vain by 
reverent hands upon their beloved departed tens 
of centuries ago: all these struck an awe in their 
beholders, from which the most splenetic of the 
once invited were not wholly exempt. How much 
more, then, must all these wonders have wrought 
with those who still enjoyed Monsieur Dubois’s 
condescending hospitality. 

‘This gentleman had made a particular exception 
in his self-withdrawal from Lozere society in 
favour of the Lamotte family. The count was the 
only man who was capable of appreciating his 
conversation, and who could be his friend without 
sinking into a flatterer. 

‘If he was not wealthy, he had once been so, and 
life at the Chateau Florac was accepted and enjoyed 
by him in a natural manner, without that slavish 
gratitude which marks the dull and ill-bred when 
oe wary of the hospitalities of the great. He 

haved like a man who is well pleased with his 
entertainment, but at the same time is conscious 
that he has brought his welcome with him. 

not always edifying, it was doubtless agreeable an 
well the secretary's dumb and 
— presence had no power to chill the lively 
eloquence of Lamotte, who, under the influence of 

fare and good company, would have made 
smothered in seventyfold bandages. Dubois, for 
the most part, let him talk on, throwing in an 
intelligent observation here and there, to convince 
him of his attention ; and by this means won the 
regard of a guest whom it was not easy to dazzle 
by mere splendour. 

‘The count, who was rarely depressed at any 
time, positively appeared to grow young again 
under these ag nee circumstances, and blessed 
the hour when Monsieur Dubois first shone upon 
his obscurity. 

“What you came hither for, friend, unless 
ided by my good genius for my own i 

oof, I cannot guess,” observed he to his enter- 
tainer one day, as they lounged as usual in the 
smoking apartment, each with a piece of amber in 
his mouth, and the bowl of his pipe at infinite 
distance. “Why on earth did you take this 
Chateau Florac, when you could have hired the 
Tuileries, had you been so di ” 

“Why did I go to Egy to be bitten with 
insects, to be poisoned with indifferent food, to be 
bored by idiotic interviews with stolid pashas?” 
returned Dubois. “I have no reason for anything 
1 do, but only whim. It is never any use —s 
me questions ; I am a fool, but then I can affo: 
to Pay for my folly.” 

e host git, Os. 
listened with a smile ; yet ormer meant very 
seriously that he did not wish to be cross-examined 
upon his motives, and the latter understood him to 
mean so. That is the great advantage of living in 
= society ; we learn to perceive, with a sort of 

elicate attraction of repulsion, what others dis- 
and — it wi the least collision : 
the magnet informs us that we are cruising in 
the dangerous vicinity of some loadstone rock, 
and we put the helm about immediately. This 
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admirable system of social intercourse has, how- 
ever, its disadvantages. It is impossible to ask 
for explanations (except at the sword’s point), or 
to inquire for what we call in England “ 
able references” as to character—even when one’s 
own daughter's happiness is concerned in the 
matter. It had for some time become evident 
to Count Lamotte that Monsieur Dubois had set 
his affections upon Marguerite, notwithstanding his 
lite and frigid demeanour towards her; indeed, 
it was the absence of the light and Jesting 
manner which the tenant of the chateau adop 
with regard to other females, which chiefly made 
apparent his preference for the Lily of Lozere. It 
was for the better prosecution of his suit, as the 
count shrewdly suspected, that Monsieur Dubois had 
given up his great entertainments. Among the 
very few guests who were now invited, he could 

y his attentions sufficiently often to Mademoiselle 

otte without exciting remark.’ 

‘It is my sister who is speaking, of course,’ 
explained Dr Hermann parenthetically, looking at 
Frederick over the top of his gold spectacles, and 
then reverting to the open letters before him. 

‘I understood as much,’ observed the young man, 
smiling inwardly at the notion of the Principal of 
Minim Hall improvising a romance. 

‘And I think, added the doctor, ‘it would be 
more intelligible if I continued the story in her own 
words.’ 

‘I always made one of the party invited to the 
Chateau Florac, and was invariably treated with 
the greatest consideration by its master. Still, I 
never liked him, even on my own account, and still 
less as respected his behaviour to my dear girl. 
He would address to her the most extravagant 
compliments with his features clothed in smiles, 
which he gave himself no trouble to render natural. 
If he had worn a mask, it could not have been 
more evident that he was playing apart. At this, 
I was greatly indignant. Was this man so wealthy 
that he could afford to bid for a young gentle- 
woman, as for a mere picture, with his money 
only, and without the pretence even of ordinary 
admiration? He spoke of her indeed to me and 
to her father with the highest eulogies, but no trace 
of his entertaining such sentiments was to be 
observed in his manner. This, said the count, was 
the Grand Air, and should rather convince us of 
the high station which our host must always have 
oceupied in life. Love as understood by the lower 
orders, he assured me, was totally ignored in courts. 
He had made inquiries in Paris concerning Monsieur 
Dubois, and they had been eminently satisfactory. 
It was not indeed known exactly who he was; but 
the owner of Chateau Florac received from the 
ambassador of a foreign court the very highest 
testimonials regarding his tenant ; while his com- 
mand of money was evidently well-nigh boundless. 
“My daughter,” said the count, “will yet enjo 
the position to which she was born, and for which 
nature has so eminently fitted her.” It was curious 
to see the Frenchman’s pride overcoming his 
genuine paternal love, and to hear him talk in the 
same breath of Nature ; but it was also very sad. 


as a lover should ; but it was impossible for any 
but an inhabitant of the Emerald Isle to reciprocate 
an affection which evidently did not exist in the 


respect- | other party. When the offer of his hand was made 


at last, it was inade to the count over the chibouques, 
and he was the first to communicate it to his 
daughter that same evening. 

“ You will now have a husband every way worthy 
of you,” was the count’s rather sweeping eulogy. 
“TI congratulate you, my Lily, with all my soul. 

“Ts it Monsieur Dubois, or his secretary, my 
father ?” inquired Marguerite, smiling coldly. 

“My darling, what a question!” returned the 
count. “What is the secretary to us?” 

“Nothing, father, that I know of; but he is every- 
thing to Monsieur Dubois—I protest that the gentle- 
man who has done me the honour of proposing to 
marry me has never addressed me save in the 
presence of that attendant ; and I honestly believe 
that the one has as great (and as little) regard for 
me as the other.” 

“ The true and lasting love,” observed the count 
demurely, “only comes after marriage. So great 
a man as Monsieur Dubois—I have his word that he 
will settle a million of francs upon you ; and see! 
he has begged our ny dari of one hundred thou- 
sand francs, in order that nothing may be wanting 
in the furnishing forth of my Lily, and that the 
family may make such an appearance in the 
meantime as may not disgrace such an alliance— 
so great a man, I say, dare not commit himself, 
even in love-making, lest by any accident he 
should meet with a rejection. Not, indeed, that I 
suppose any girl in France would be so mad, so 
blind as to say no—I may add, so undutiful ; 
since no father could be otherwise than satisfied 
with the prospect of such a son-in-law. My Lily 
weeps at the idea of parting with her beloved 
parent, with her sweet Julie, with her dear and 
admirable Miss Hermann ; but I am certain—yes, 
I feel certain that she is sensible of the greatness 
of the offer that has been made to her, and that she 
will accept it thankfully.” 

seem right to me,” repli rosy segue a great 
the kissed her with devotio: 
and betook himself to his sleeping apartment, po 

‘But Marguerite otte and I passed no s 
night ; and not until the gray dawn touched the 
mountain tops, did she close her weeping eyes and 
sob herself to rest at last upon this bosom.’ 


CHAPTER XX.—THE KIDNAPPERS. 


‘ Nothing more passed between the count and his 
daughter concerning her engagement with Monsieur 
Dubois. It was silently acquiesced in by all 
parties. It was fortunate, perhaps, that the bride- 
groom-elect was not exacting as to public demon- 
strations of affection; while as to private ones, 
the opportunity never occurred. e inevitable 
secretary—calm, imperturbable, dull—dogged the 
footsteps of his master as an engaged man, even 
more than he had done so when he was fancy 


Marguerite could not, of course, be ignorant of these | free. 


aspirations of her father, and they gave her t 
concern. She, poor girl, was not, I dare say, without 
her ambition, but she had certainly no wish to marry 
Monsieur Dubois. She would not have liked him 
better, perhaps, even had he behaved towards her 


“ Monsieur Barbette will not accompany you on 
your marriage-tour, I conclude, Dubois?” said the 
count one day, with the nearest approach to a 
sarcasm that he had ever hazarded to his future 
son-in-law. 


| 
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“Most certainly he will,” Monsieur Dubois 
had answered. “ My travelling-carriage is built 
for three inside.” 

‘The count shru his shoulders until they 
touched the tips of his ears. : 

“ Everybody to their liking, my friend. Since 
your ideas are so peculiar, it is useless to ask you 
to take a French valet, or at least a white man 
{Monsieur Dubois’s dark face turned several degrees 
more dusky], instead of your Nubians, for m 


daughter’s maid, Kathleen, an ignorant Irish girl, 
but true as has taken the greatest horror of 
them.” 

“And what has your daughter's maid to do 
A my Nubians?” inquired Monsieur Dubois 
coldly. 

« Not ing ; except so far that as they are to be 


fellow-travellers ” 

“ Fellow-travellers!” ejaculated Monsieur Dubois 
with amazement. “Where? Whither? What do 
you mean ?” 

“You do not su that my daughter—Mar- 

erite Lamotte—will leave my house as your 
Pride without an attendant?” returned the count 
with laborious distinctness. “I do not know much 
of Monsieur Dubois, but I should hope it was not 
necessary to point out to him the absolute necessity 
of such an arrangement.” The tenant of the 
Chiteau Florac turned livid, as the count supposed, 
with rage; but the blood of the Lamottes was 
roused in the latter gentleman. “Thousand devils!” 
continued he, “ you cannot stir without your secre- 
tary, and yet you will not my to 
travel in a manner befitting her station !” 

* There was a dry husky cough, such a cough as is 
confided to the hand before the mouth is opened 
for a falsehood, and the secretary, who had entered 
the room without the least noise, was heard to 
remark : “Make no difficulty, m 
let us take the young woman also, 

“We will take her, then. hleen shall 
accompany madame,” said Dubois hurriedly. 
“Sir,” returned the count, with a lofty air, “I 
thank you; I feel under the greatest obligations 


master, pray ; 
all 


—to your 
* A lasting coolness up between Monsieur 
Lamotte and his intended son-in-law out of this 


trifling matter; but it unhappily never went so 
far as to disturb the attended project. The 
advantages upon the side of the count were too 
great and immediate to be relinquished; and, 
indeed, I believe he had already spent a portion 
of that large sum in ready money with which 
Monsieur Dubois had presented him. The day of 
the nuptials was appointed, and it drew nigh with 
frightful speed ; this was not that the intervening 
time was a happy one—far from it; but because 
it was precious to us all, and incalculably so, 
with reference to that which lay beyond. The 


father knew that he had sold his daughter to a/ lo 


stranger without a heart ; the girl herse 
one single ray of hope to cheer her in the con- 
templation of her future. I understood the 
wretchedness of both of them, and shared it. My 
Marguerite was proud to most persons, but not to 
me. She did not attempt for an instant to conceal 
from me her utter misery, one-half of which only 
was caused by the thought of becoming Madame 
Dubois, the other half by the thought of leaving 


had not 


home. All that she loved, all that she knew in 


our little house ; she had no other relatives save 
Julie and her father, no other friend but me. 

‘Her husband was about to her away at 
once to what seemed to her a distant part of the 


‘It was the very time, he said, for a tour in the 
East; and a steam-yacht was already waiting at 
Marseille, to them up the Mediterranean. 

“Tf I could only die at once,” cried she, “ instead 
of lingering on, it may be, for months of misery, 
how should I be! What is life to me 
with”—she could not even pronounce his name, but 
only shuddered. “How can I live away from all 
that is dear to me!” She looked forth from the 
window upon the beloved home-scene, the valley 
still rich with green, though the winter was far 
advanced, and the Cevennes were white with snow, 
“O why, just Heaven! did this man come here to 
turn my happiness to sorrow? I did not know how 
happy, how blessed I was—and now it is too late! 
Emmeline, watch over Julie when Iam gone. Let 
her never thus be sacrificed. One sister is enough 
to be offered up to Mammon. How wretched, too, 
is my poor father ; and when I am gone, it will be 
worse for him. Do not let him reproach himself, 
dear friend; comfort him all you can. Ah, if we 
werThas did. the dear girl outpour her h h 

‘Thus did the dear girl o er heart on the 
very night before her wedding-day. The cere- 
mony was as imposing as the count could make it. 
Monsieur Dubois had counselled, nay, had entreated 
that all things should be conducted in as private a 
manner — ; but his father-in-law for once 
had overruled him. Since the affair was scarcely a 
love-match, it should at least reflect credit upon 
the family, afd fill the bosoms of his neighbours 
with unappeasdble envy. 

‘The congratulations he received from all the 
guests were of the most extravagant description. 


“The young madame would be nothing less than 
they said. Anda e looked. 
er bridal attire was splendid and costly eno 


for any rank, and she moved with all the stateli- 
ness of a queen. Not a touch of colour could be 
traced in her noble features ; yet she never looked 
more beautiful—more like the Lily of Lozere. 

‘To the rs, she seemed only haughty, 
stiffened with native pride, and sudden elevation 
to fortune ; while in truth she was only frozen over 
—a glittering show, beneath which lay a breaking 
heart and unutterable wretchedness. 

‘When Julie put a bouquet into her gloved hands, 
I saw them tremble, and the fingers clutch the 
flowers rather than close upon them ; but she never 
gave way ; no, not even when the good-bye came, 
and her father’s own eyes glistened with sorrow 
and secret remorse. Only as the travelling-carriage 
drove to the door, she looked round with a sharp 
anxious glance for Kathleen, who, with a nod of 
ving reassurance, seated herself upon the rumble. 
‘Inside, with his back to the horses, sat the 
inevitable secretary, at which arrangement the 
good folks of Lozere could not conceal their 
unsophisticated astonishment. 

“ Faix and it’s myself that’s glad he is not here,” 
remarked Kathleen in reply to one who suggested 
that he should have been her travelling companion ; 
“and likewise that they have not set me by one of 
them Nubians.” 

‘This faithful creature entertained the most 


the wide world was comprised within the walls of 


honest and profound dislike not only for the Nubians 
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and the secretary, but for her new master also 
whom, she went so far as to tell me, she believed 
to be the Father of Evil himself, very inadequately 
disguised. Her grounds for this conviction were 
manifold ; but she mainly relied upon his peculiar 
colour and ugliness; his keeping a familiar—the 

; an his disinclination even so much as 
to take the hand of that innocent and spotless 
lady her mistress within his own. “The devil, we 
all know,” said she, “ or at least all we Catho- 
lics do, Miss Emmeline—the devil holy- 
water, and for some similar reason this black 
gentleman dare not approach Miss Marguerite 
—thanks be to Heaven! Why, nobody that 
was a man could have helped falling in love 
with such a darling at the very first sight; and 
here he has been courting her these three 
months, and never ventured to put his ugly li 
to her beautiful brow: that is not what I call 
courting, Miss Emmeline; and you may take 
my word for it that there’s something uncanny 
about such work. Perhaps he’s waiting until she 
does something wrong, before he dare get fond of 
her: he’ll have to wait a weary time for that, for 
Miss Marguerite’s an ai But ey lll 
keep my eye upon him. J m not too good, eaven 
be praised, to be a match for — 4 

‘And, indeed, Kathleen was my only hope in this 
calamity, as she was the sole prop and stay of her 
unfortunate young mistress. 

‘Wherethe count had engaged her, I cannot tell ; 
but he had certainly been most fortunate in secur- 
ing her as an attendant for his daughters, the 
younger of whom she had had the charge of 
almost from infancy. Nothing but her devotion 
to the family, and to Marguerite in particular, would 
have induced her to make one of the travelling 
household of Monsieur Dubois ; but having once 
made up her mind to accompany her mistress, I felt 
the strongest confidence that Kathleen would never 
desert her. It seemed little enough protection for 
a poor girl in such a position; but Marguerite 
herself clung to it with touching tenacity, so as 
almost to cause, as we have seen, a quarrel een 
her father and Monsieur Dubois ; and in the end it 
proved to be of the utmost service. 

‘A loving heart that is also brave, can accom- 
plish much for the object of its affections and 
against great odds. thleen Maloney, looked 
upon in this light, could be relied on to over- 
come almost everything except foreign languages. 
Although she had lived in France so many years, 
she discoursed in the French tongue about as 
imperfectly as an Indian ayah speaks English, and 
would invariably address her remarks to a stranger, 
even in Lozére, in _ Milesian, in the forlorn- 
hope that he might be a compatriot. 

‘Upon the arrival of this sin ly composed 
wedding-party at Marseille, which they reached 
on the same evening, the happy * or rather trio 
—for the secre never left them—sat down at 
their hotel to a splendid repast, of which, however, 
bride could not swallow a single mouthful. 
While thus en , her scarcely less unhappy 
attendant wandered out into the bustling town. 
Perhaps she had a natural passion for sight-seeing, 
and, understanding that they were to leave the port 
next morning, she opined that no time was to be 
lost in reconnoitring ; or perhaps the faithful 
creature thought that she might acquire some 
knowledge which might be made useful to her 


beloved mistress. She turned her steps towards 
the quay, where the great fleet of shipping lay as 
distinguishable under the clear starlit sky as in the 
daytime, and strove to guess at which among them 
all the vessel might be which was fated to carry 
them so shores. Even France 
appeared like home in comparison to such a 

an you tell me, young man,” inquired she of 
one with a good-natured face, and appearance a 
little superior to the maritime population there- 
abouts, “which of these boats here is the steam- 
yacht bound for the East to-morrow morning? I 
am a stranger here myself entirely,” added in 
pathetic apology. 

“That ’s clear,” answered the man in English, 
holding out his hand, which Kathleen seized in a 
rapture. “ , who on earth would have th oe 
of meeting an Irishwoman in Marseille port, withi 
an hour or two of midnight too! It is neither 
right nor safe, my lass, that you should be here.” 

“ Leave Kathleen Maloney alone for taking care 
of herself,” replied the undaunted girl ; “ altho 
indeed, if I wanted help you bo the boy to give 
it me: it was your kind English eyes which made 
me speak to you, sir. And now, prey tell me which 
is the steam-yacht, that I may look upon it, and 
see whether it is like a coffin outside, as it should 
be, for it will carry me and my dear mistress both 
to our deaths, I know.” 

“ But where do you it to take you in the 
meantime, my girl? I thought you said it 
for the East ?” 

“ Ay, to Egypt or some such place : to the house 
of bondage, as it has well been written ; a land full 
of taskmasters, and wickedness if them 
Nubians came from it, I’ll warrant. that the 


‘The stranger pointed towards a trim-looki 
vessel, built evidently for speed, but with mu 
more external decoration about it than is usual: 
the port-holes were larger—more like windows— 
and neatly painted, and its appearance all 

was liveable, and even luxurious, 

“Tt is a pretty thing enough,” observed Kathleen 
mournfully ; “ but for my part, I would rather be 
set on board a coal-barge, with its figure-head 
pointing towards old Ireland.” 

“ that’s a pleasant thing to aay returned 
the young fellow laughing, “when I m am 

ineer of that same steam-yacht, and you will 
enjoy the great advantage of my society upon the 


voy: 

What ! Do you belong to her? You, an 
honest Englishman. Then - be the saints! 
But, arrah, jewel, tell me all about her, do; and 
who is this Monsieur Dubois, who owns her, and 
his secretary, Monsieur Barbette ; for you cannot 
guess how much of comfort or misery may hang 
upon your answer.” 

“Well, the fact is, it’s secret service. You see 
I am bound not to tell my employer's secrets ; 
but I may say this much, since it is known to 
every sailor in Marseille, that Monsieur Dubois is 
no more her owner thanI am. The Jrene belongs 
to the Porte.” 

“Oh, it’s a Marseille boat, is it? Then I sup- 

“Nay, nay, girl,” e young man, 

nt “it is the Sublime Porte that 


ub. She belongs to the Sultan.” wl 


| 
} 
| 
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“What! the Grand Turk?” cried Kathleen, 
Gesping her hands. “Mother of Heaven, this is 
dreadful! What can it all mean? Look you, sir,” 
pleaded she, while the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, “I have not a friend in all this town, 
except my dear young mistress, and she has no 
other friend than I. She has been married this 
day to Monsieur Dubois, whom she hates, and I 
hate ; and what is much more singular is, that 
Monsieur Dubois does not love her, never addresses 
her even, save in the presence of Monsieur Barbette. 
There is something strange and cruel about it all. 
There is some a wretchedness over- 
hanging my dear Miss Marguerite. O sir, if 
you have a mother, a sister, pity us! Tell me 
aa this man is, and to what misfortunes we are 

“T have a mother and two little sisters at 
home,” returned the young man, oa moved, 
“and for their sakes I will do your bidding. If I 
do lose my situation through it, what matters? 
While wits and hard work command their wages, 
Charles Perling is not a man to starve.”’ 

Frederick started from his seat. ‘Charles Per- 
ling!’ exclaimed he. ‘ Yes, that is the name, con- 
tinued Dr Hermann; ‘that is certainly the name, 
although the ink in which it is written has much 
faded. Did you ever know him? He must have 
been a fine young fellow.’ 

*No, sir; I never knew him; but I have heard of 
him from those who loved him dearly. Pray, go 


sir. 

*“ God will never let you starve,” returned 
Kathleen earnestly, “if you will only help us in 
our need.” 

“ As to help, my girl, you shall have the 
best that I have to offer, though I am afraid it will 
be worth but little ; but I will at least warn you 
of your danger. The government which I serve 
is not like other governments; there is always 
something tricky and underhand going on, either 
for or against the master. He is a vicious and 


e is more lovely than any human creature I 
ever saw,” returned Kathleen 
ant ngel, just as she is.” 
en it’s my opinion,” returned the young 
man gravely, «that er marriage with Dubois is 
all a mockery. He and Barbette are ing her 
to Constantinople to make their bargain with the 
Sultan ; they have been applying—the scoundrels! 


—their principles to France, and 


‘For a moment or two, the keen instincts of 
Kathleen her ; the of the 
impending danger, the unimagi wickedness of 
= ived her of all power of reflection, 


lot, depri 
Plank despair 


ir took the place of terror. But 
water which Charles 


b 


slowly ; “ fit to be | of 


“T will, I will,” returned he; “but I do 
see what is to be done. You are the head, I 
only the hands.” 


ENOCH ARDEN. 


Once more has the sweetest oo of our time put 
forth a long-delaying, long-looked-for volume, which 
will meet with all due welcome and acceptance, 
Dearer and nearer grows the Laureate to us as the 
rapid of his life shoots to the still (as we trust) 
far-off fall. The small but devoted band of worship- 
pers of a quarter of a century ago have swelled into 
a mighty army, comprising not only all our youth, 
but the men of middle age: even the gray-haired 
do him reverence now. y a few ancients, 
sticklers for rule and plumb-line, refuse still to 
pay allegiance to this Prince of Song. Nay, — 
them, too, is there not, since the Jdylls, a mark 
change in their antagonism; their stubbornness 
waxeth faint: there are gaps in their ranks, pro- 
duced, not by death, but by desertion, and even 
going over to the enemy. ‘This fellow has really 
some admirable stuff in him ;’ and soon. A man 
must be a clever conversationalist, says Johnson, 
to amuse you in spite of yourself—that is, when 
you have a strong prejudice against him ; and the 
observation is even truer as respects poetry. A 
laudator temporis acti in matters of the Muse is one 
of the most difficult intellectual fortresses for a 
modern poet to capture, whether by assault or sap ; 
Alfred Tennyson has carried many such, and 
eft in them a garrison holding the place for him- 
self. Obstinate, indeed, must be that veteran who 
does not bid his trumpet sound a parley, and 
_—— open gates and lower drawbridge to 

noch Arden.* A child may understand it; and 
the wisest man that ever wore gray hairs need not 
be ashamed to own the power of its tenderness, 
In the same volume with this perfect pastoral, this 
well-named Idyll of the Hearth, there are many 
other poems, at which we have only space to 
glance—to dip into the sparkling clearness, and 
away with wing refreshed, 

ere is the ‘Northern Farmer: old style,’ for 

instance ; a true portrait from real life, which it is 
well to preserve, since the originals are dying out. 
He is sick, dying, and has reflections like the rest 
us in a like condition. But what also shares his 
attention with these is the fact that the doctor has 
forbidden him to indulge in his favourite liquor— 
yaile, The doctor, he tells his nurse, 


Git ma my yaile, for I beint a-gooin’ to breik my 
* * * 


I’ve ’ed my point o’ yaiile ivry noight sin’ I bein’ 
An’ I’ve’ed my quart for 


year. 
Not only doctors, in this good man’s opinion, say 


‘what’s nawways true,’ but even the clergy. 

Parson a comes an’a an’ a says it eiisy an’ freed, 

‘The a talkin’ you to friend,’ 
says” 

I weiint sally men be loiars, thof summun said it in 

But a reiids wonn sarmin a weeik, an’ I’a stubb’d 
Thornaby waiiste. 


* Enoch Arden, &c. By Alfred Tennyson. 
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abandoned prince, and such have always wicked | 
servants, ready to do their will for pay. Mon- 
sieur Dubois is one of these, and Monsieur Barbette 
is another. Now, answer me truly one question. 
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—s and friendly words, she was gradually 
_ to look the lowering future in the 
“You will not suffer this great wrong to be 
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Dubbut looiik at the waiiste : theer warn’t not feiid for 


Ww: 
Nowt at all but bracken an’ fuzz, an’ look at it now— 
Warnt worth nowt a haiicre, an’ now theer’s lots o’ 


Fourscore yows upon it an’ some on it doon in seid. 

at 

Done it ta-year I meiin’d, an’ runn’d plow thruff it an’ 


If godamoighty an’ parson ’ud nobbut let ma aloiin, 
Mei, wi ine onder haiicre 0’ lond 
my 


I beiint wonn as saws ’ere a beiin an’ yonder a peli ; 

An’ Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ all—a’ dear a’ dear! 

And I’a monaged for Squoire come Michaelmas thirty 
year. 

A mowt ’a taiiken Joiines, as ’ant a ’aiipoth o’ sense, 

Ora mowt’a taiiken Robins—a niver mended a fence : 

But godamoighty a moost taiike mei an’ taiike ma 


now 
Ow 


I done my duty by Squoire, an’ I done my duty by all. 
Squoire’s in Lunnon, an’ summun I reckons ull ’a to 


For who’s to howd the lond ater met thot muddles 
ma quoit ; 
bet, thot welat siver give it to 


Joines, 

Noither a moint to Robins—a niver rembles the 
stoiins. 

But summun ’ull come ater meii mayhap wi’ ’is kittle 
steiim 


Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed feiilds wi’ the Divil’s 
Gin Tm doy I doy, an’ loife they is sweet, 
mun doy I mun doy, an says is 
But gin I mun doy I mun doy, for I abear to 
see it. 


What atta stannin’ theer for, an’ doesn bring ma the 
? 


Doctor’s a ’tottler, lass, an a’s hallus i’ the owd taiile ; 

I weint breik rules for Doctor, a knaws naw moor 
nor a floy ; 


The Voyage is a philosophic poem, but which he 
who runs may whe? 4 and at needs admire, unless 
he be like that passenger described therein— 


e not—he was m. 8 
He saw not far: his eyes were dim : . 
But ours he swore were all di 
‘ A ship of fools,’ he shrieked in spite ; 
‘A ship of fools,’ he sneered wept ; 
And overboard one stormy night 
He cast his body, and on we swept. © 


With Tithonus, Sea Dreams, and The Grandmother, 
we are already acquainted ; and with some others 
here printed for the first tim jally with 

those called Experiments, but whic ight be 


better termed Failures—it is scarcely worth while 


to make oes Aylmer’s Field, however, 
is a spiri rotest against the vulgar crime 
of — ing among the rich and noble. 
When Sir Aylmer Aylmer and his wife, 

Grossly contriving their dear daughter’s good, 
have managed matters so that she dies, and there 
drives her true love—the brother 
of the place—to suicide, my lady, careless of his 
grief, writes to Averill, 


ore 
And fixt the Sabbath. 
He improves the occasion, on the text : ‘ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate!’ Sir Aylmer 
and his wife are present in their velvet-curtained 
oo. Surely never had brother better opportunity 
passionately, eloquently eno e manages, 
with sharpest words, to bring black death upon 


The narrow face, 
Seamed with the shallow cares of years, 
of Lady Aylmer ; while her heartless husband only 
lives for a few years, an idiot— 


Dead for two years before his death was he. 


A very striking sermon, indeed, as may be imagined. 
Then the great Hall was wholly broken down, 
And the broad woodland parcelled into farms ; 
And where the two contrived their daughter’s good, 
Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole has e his run,’ 
The hedgehog underneath the plantain bores, 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 
The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse, and all is open field. 
All this is more than good, and we should be 
thankful for it, was there nothing else in the 
Laureate’s little volume ; but there is much more 
—and better. The book is named after by far the 
most valuable poem it contains—Enoch Arden. The 
story upon which this exquisite idyll is founded is 
simple indeed. In a little seaport, three children 
of houses are brought up together. Annie 


Lee, 
The reitien little damsel in the 
And Philip Ray, the miller’s anon 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor’s lad, 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck. 
As they grow to manhood, ‘ each fixed his heart on |} 
that one girl ;’ but she loved Enoch. They marry; 
a boy and girl are born, and the household kept 
in prosperous ease — industry of the father. 
Then he breaks a lim 
And while he la: ing there, his wife 
Bore him coat son, a sick ly one: 
Another hand crept, too, across his trade, 
Taking her bread and theirs. 
They fall, without fault of his, into . A 
dhatiin as boatswain in a vessel dhine-bound 
being offered him, Enoch, for his dear ones’ sake, 
a little shop for his wife to live by in his 
absence. It isa dreadful parting. Annie is well 
convinced she shall never see him more. 
And kissed his le os 
But for the third, the sickly one, who 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 


| 
— 
sewer-ly !’ | 
For they knaws what I beiin to Squoire sin fust a 
comed to the’Ally 
| | 
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he kissed him in his cot. 


But Annie from her baby’s forehead clipt 

A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 

Through all his future ; but now hastil Y canght 

His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way. 
Poor Annie did not thrive in trade, ‘not being 
bred to barter,’ nor compensating the want in 
_— neither capable of lies ; and the third 

After a lingering—ere she was aware— 

Like the caged bird escaping suddenly, 

The little innocent soul flitted away. 


In that same week when Annie buried it, Philip’s 
true heart, which hungered for her peace, smote 
him that he had kept aloof so long—since Enoch 
left he had not looked upon her. 
‘Surely,’ said Philip, ‘1 may see her now, 
May be some little comfort. 


He therefore, and of her as a favour, and 
for ‘ 


For if he come again, vext will he be 

To find the precious morning hours were lost. 
And it wodl vex him even in his grave, 

If he could know his babes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste— 


to let him put the boy and girl to school. This 
she suffers him to do, Still, fearing, for Annie’s 
sake, the gossip of the town, he seldom crossed 
; the to love him 
as their own parent, im, ‘ Philip ;’ for, 
after ten long years of silence, 5 

Enoch seemed to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 
Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 
Down at the far end of an avenue, 
Going we know not where. 


At last, after the most chivalrous ip, and 
the most tender and self-denying conduct, Phili 
gains his reward, and marries Annie, 

Yet He has been 
cast ashore shipwreck, and remains, like 
Robinson Crusoe, the one inhabitant of a tropic 
isle, plent bounteous nature can 
supply him with i ut hungering for home 
ant leet and for his children, whom he still 


g les high up like to hea 

The slender coco’s drooping crown o — 
The Sah of and of tind, 
The lustre of the convolvuluses 
That coiled around the stately stems, and ran 
Even to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world— 
All these he saw ; but what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face, 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 
The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fow], 
The league-long roller thundering on the 
The moving whisper of huge trees that 
And blossomed in the zenith, or the sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 
As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 
A shipwrecked sailor, waiting ie a sail: 
No sail from day to day, but every day 
_ into scarlet shafts 

mon and ferns, and precipices 
The the to tho 
The blaze upon his island overhead ; 


and 


Then the great stars that globed themselves in 


heaven, 


The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 
He sees these tropic glories with his outward 
eyes, but before him move phantoms of things and 
known 
Far in a darker isle beyond the line ; 
The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
k yew-tree and the lonely 
The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-colo seas, 
Once, likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Though faintly, merrily —far and far away— 

pealing parish bells— 


The 


He 


died of 


A ship calls at last for water, and takes him to 
his native land: brown, bowed, aged, changed 
from the man he was, so that none could know 
him. He reaches the little seaport by night, sees 
his old home with neither light nor murmur in it 
of sale gleaming upon it through the 
izzling rain), and takes lodging in an unfrequented 
inn, the landlady of which is known to him—not 


a bill 


heard the 
when, but that God was with him, he had surely 


solitude. 


he to her. This woman, 


ip all the story of Annie’s marriage, of Philip’s 
goodness, of the child, by Philip, born to her of 
Over his countenance neither shadow nor 
motion passes, while she tells all this ; only when 


she closed with— 


Enoch, 
Repeated, 


And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
ilip, the slighted suitor of old times, 

"er her second father stoopt a girl, 


led and shone ; so 


A later but a loftier 


Fair-haired and tall, and from her lifted hand 
Dangled Yann of ribbon and a ring 
be, who reared his 

Caught at and ever missed it, and they er we 

on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing often toward her babe, . 
But turning now and then to speak with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 
Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
ory the father’s knee, 
An 


the th the i 


To tempt the 


And his own children 


And him, that other, reigning in his place, 


Lord of his rights and 


Because things seen are mightier t things 
perk holding the branch, and fed 


Staggered an 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 


The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 


Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 


Would 


of his 


poor man, was cast away and lost,’ 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
muttering, ‘Cast away and lost ;’ 
Again, in deeper inward whispers, ‘ Lost.’ 
Resolved never to wreck her an, 
husband yearns to see his once wife’s 
stealing out one night, he looks 
Philip's window upon this prosperous 
scene, 
For cups and silver on the burnished board 


Miriam Lane, tells him in 


| 


the 
again, 
thro 


ial was the hearth: 


his children’s love— 


= 
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From this moment, Enoch pines, and fades towards 
that death which he so ardently desires. Lying 
upon his sick-bed, and feeling the end draw nigh, 
he confides to Miriam who he is. ‘See your 
bairns before you go,’ cries she; but he, after a 
moment of agonising temptation, puts this bliss 
aside. 

* Woman, disturb me not now at the last, 

But let me hold my till I die. 

Sit down again ; mark me and understand, 

While I have power to speak. I chi you now, 

When you shall see her, tell her that I died 

Blessing her, praying for her, loving her ; 

Save for the bar hateew us, loving her 

As when she laid her head beside my own. 

And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 

as spent in blessing her and praying for her. 

And tell my son that I died Siessieg Ries 

And say to Philip that I blest him too ; 

He never meant us anything but good. 

But if my children care to see me dead, 

Who hardly knew me living, let them come; 

lL am their father ; but she must not come, 

For my dead face would vex her after-life. 

And now there is but one of all my blood 

Who will embrace me in the world-to-be : 

This hair is his: she cut it off, and gave it, 

And I have borne it with me all these years, 

And thought to bear it with me to oF gnc : 

But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him, 

My babe in bliss: wherefore, when I am gone, 

Take, give her this, for it may comfort her: 

It will, moreover, be a token to her 

That I am he.’ 


The third night after this, while Enoch slumbers, 
motionless and pale, and Miriam watches, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice: ‘ A sail! a sail! 
I am saved ;’ and so fell back and spoke no more. 


Upon the whole, we think no simple tale was 


ever so nobly told by an t of our land as this 
of Enoch Arden. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

In the _ ~~ of lectures delivered at the United 
Service Institution, we find one by Captain F. 
Beaumont, on ‘ Balloon Reconnaissance,’ containing 
particulars of ascents which he was permitted to 
make in the Federal balloon, during M‘Clellan’s 
advance upon Richmond. ‘At Gains Mill,’ he 
says, ‘I made one or two ascents, and had there an 
opportunity of judging practically of the advantages 
to be derived from a balloon reconnaissance. From 
the top of the hill whence the balloon was raised, 
my vision was bounded all round by trees, so that 
I could, in no direction, see further than half a 
mile. As we rose, it was curious and beautiful to 
watch the gradual extension of the horizon ; first, 
the country appeared all wood, from the eyes 
enfilading, as the the trees ; next 
open spaces to shew themselves nearl 

the car, and then, as the altitude | 
they could be seen further out. The Chickahominy, 
like a silver thread, half hid in the line of trees 
that shaded its banks, lay beneath me, all signs of 
its forming the centre of a valley being lost, as 


from the car of a balloon one cannot trace the 
difference between hill and plain, owing to there 
being nothing to guide the eye’ From these 
ascents, Ca Beaumont came to the conclusion 
that but little information is to be gained by observ- 
ing distant positions or works from a oon ; it 
appears that the real strength of batteries and 
intrenchments can only be ascertained by pretty 
close observation ; and having seen an artillery 
fire directed by si from the balloon, he was 
not impressed with the advantage to be derived 
from that operation. But, as he remarks, ‘there 
are cases, no doubt, where a balloon might be 
similarly and profitably employed. For instance, 
it is not at 
breach an unseen revetment, when an occasional ~ 
peep to see how the work was getting on, would be 
most welcome.’ Experiments with a view to test 
the value of balloon reconnaissance have been made 
at Aldershott and Woolwich, and they are to be 
repeated ; but so far, the results do not ai to 
be very promising. At a thousand feet of centiae 
the Hog’s Back and Czsar’s Camp did not appear 
to be hills; and this diminution of form odin 
applies to objects on the surface. Hence it is not 
easy to make out earthworks or troops except in 
binge masses ; and as the balloon is h — 
ropes, there is much more danger from jerks 


Netley, has lectured on ‘The Influence of the 
Present Knapsack and Accoutrements on the Health 
of the Infantry Soldier,” and proves that the 
influence is oa hurtful. A large number 
of soldiers are affli with consumption, heart 
disease, and derangement of circulation. Much of 
this is occasioned directly by the knapsack and 
accoutrements: the straps compress the arms and 
chest, and the knapsack presses between the 
shoulders, all preventing free play of the 
lungs, and thereby preparing the way for disease. 
The mode of slinging knapsack in the French 
and Prussian armies is better ours, inasmuch 
as it leaves the arms free ; and improvements have 
been s ted and tried in our service. Col. 
Halloran’s method leaves the arms free, and keeps 
the knapsack away from the back, so that the air 
circulates freely, and the usual clammy perspira- 
tion between the shoulders is avoided. Dr Parkes 
has a somewhat similar contrivance ; but the best 
is Sir Thomas Troubridge’s, by which a valise is 
substituted for the knapsack, and is carried in the 
hollow of the back, on the hip-bones, and not 
between the shoulders. This has been tried on a 
twelve miles’ march by a few picked men, and 
with, for the weight appears comparatively lig 
the arms are free, and Tocathing is easy. Sheuld 
this be adopted for the army, we may expect that 
the troops will be able to march with less distress 
than We have 
few hun miles, ing a knapsack in the 
position above mentioned, col found it save us from 
some of the disagreeable consequences of a kna’ 
on the shoulders. Our Alpine tourists ought to 
have something to say on this matter. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, who some ago 
drew up and published a report on railways in 
Turkey, has just put forth a similar report ‘ on the 


feasibility and most effectual means of introduci 


an uncommon artillery problem to || 


railway communication into the empire of China. a 


a } 

| | | 

| 

| 

oscluations than uring a Iree ascent. 

Dr Maclean, of the Army Medical School at 

| 

‘ 

| | 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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Th 


Tt sets the results of his own 
nation inquiry in various parts of China, an 
considering ‘the great benefits that have arisen 
from railways in India, it appears reasonable to 
hope for yet greater benefits from their introduction 
into the populous empire further east. All the 
residents in China are favourable to the 
scheme ; Prince Kung, it is said, thinks well of it, 
but the sanction of the imperial Pn core has 
not yet been obtained. Sir M. Stephenson pro- 
five lines for a commencement, the total 
Fength of which would be two hundred and 
seventy-five miles. Three of these depart from 
Canton ; one is to connect Shanghai with Soochow ; 
and another, Pekin with Tientsin. The Canton 
and Fatshan line, fifteen miles, could be constructed 
in fifteen months. This, says the report, should 
be the earliest made, as it would decide the whole 
question. Jt ‘connects two populous cities con- 
taining two million and six hundred thousand 
inhabitants wr ; constant intercourse being 
now maintained between them in boats occupying 


four or five hours. Six regular ts, 
conveying an average of one hundred, _ daily 
each way full, amounting to four hananed thou- 


sand passengers yearly; and though the cost is 
moderate, the loss of half a day on the way would 
ive the railway so great an advantage as to secure 
e whole traffic.’ We trust the object of the report 
will be a! for by promoting trade, 
railways would do much for the internal tran- 
quillity and civilisation of China. The magnitude 
of the scheme may best be inferred from an i 
tion of the ~_ map by which the report is 
accompanied. en and materials are, however, 
abundant in China, and once begun, the works 
ight be carried steadily forward. 
fessor Buchman, formerly of the Agricultural 


or Union by which this praiseworthy work is 
carried on, are desirous of receivi Etamaiien 
and ions on all subjects having a bearing 
upon these clubs; it appears, that in some 
instances they t a loan in aid towards their 
formation ; and when formed, they retain them 
under guidance. In this way, it is thought that 
the occasions of failure, as in the case of many 
mechanics’ institutes, will be avoided. We hope 
the working-classes will not be slow to avail them- 
selves of the advantages here offered to them; 
advantages which led one of the speakers at the 
meeting above mentioned to remark, that the 
education of the middle classes now required 
attention, as it was in great part inferior to that 
which could be obtained by the working-classes. 

In the last anniversary address of the President 
of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, we find an 
interesting example of the advantages which science 
may derive from railways. ‘A few years ago, he 
remarks, ‘the wide excursions now pe and 
executed by the Club would have been simply 
impossible. Our excursions from Edinburgh, 
under that hardy pioneer of science, the late 
Professor Jameson, seldom extended beyond walk- 
ing-distance, whereas now it is not uncommon for 
the members of the Club to breakfast some forty or 
fifty miles from Newcastle, to spend the day in 
exploring mountain-ranges that cannot even be 
seen from the vicinity of our town, and yet to 
reach home comfortably at nightfall. .... The 
naturalists of the Scottish capital and of the 
coal metropolis of the north may be said to have 
shaken hands on the Border, for only a week 
— to our visit to Keeldar, some eighty 

inburgh students, the botanical class of Professor 
Balfour, spent a day in botanising at the head of 
the North Tyne, and returned to Edinburgh at 

ioht? 


College at Cirencester, has called attention to the | nigh 


advan’ that might be derived from study and 
observation of the various kinds of grass growing 
in a field ; since, as he states, these indicate the 
condition of the land better than chemical analysis 
of portions of it. As land improves, the good 
grasses multiply, and drive out the poor grasses ; 
so that, to ascertain the quality of a field, it would 
only be needful to an of 
grasses growing therein. e number of 
— is about one hundred and fifty; and of 
ese, about one-fifteenth part may commonly be 
found in a meadow, more or less, according to the 
condition of the land. As regards judging of a 
field by its crop, the notion has been taken up by 
a French professor, of whose experiments we 

to give an account : wW sowing small patches of 
— and wheat in a field, with certain precautions, 
so to to analyse itself, 
en ap e necessary fertiliser according 

ae 4 educational signs of the times, 
Amo e educati igns of the ti the 
paweren J ‘for the promotion of Working Men’s 
Clubs and Institutes deserves attention. At the 
last annual meeting held under the presidency of 
Lord Brougham, a favourable report was of 
what had en done by the Society during the 
time—less than two years—which it had been in 
existence. Seventy-five clubs and institutes, com- 
ising fifteen thousand members, had been estab- 
Fished in different parts of the kingdom, in which 
harmless recreation is provided, and social inter- 
course promoted among working-men. The Society 


THE SONG OF AUTUMN. 


I wave painted the woods, I have kindled the sky, 

I have brightened the hills with a glance of mine eye ; 

I have scattered the fruits, I have gathered the corn, 

And now from the earth must her verdure be torn. 
Ye lingering flowers, ye leaves of the spray, 
I summon ye all—away! away! 


No more from the depth of the grove may be heard 
The joy-burdened song of its fluttering bird ; 
I have passed o’er the branches that shelter him there, 
And their quivering drapery is shaken to air. 
Ye lingering flowers, ye leaves of the spray, 
I summon ye all—away! away! 


Plead not, the days are yet sunny and long, P 
That your hues are still brightening, your fibres still strong ; 
To vigour and beauty, relentless am I— 
There is nothing too young or too lovely to die. 

Ye lingering flowers, ye leaves of the spray, 

I summon ye all—away! away! 


I call on the winds that repose in the north, 

‘o send their wild voices in unison forth ; 

the harp of the tempest be dolefully struang— 
There’s a wail to be made, there’s a dirge to be sung; 
For the lingering flowers, the leaves of the spray, 
They are doomed—they are dying away ! away ! 
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